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tant history were prompt to declare that they
had gained inspiration from his courage and
faith.

Bishop Cranston was tall, erect, and well-pro-
portioned. Spectacles, a beard of formal cut, and
a manner which revealed both thought and deci-
sion, gave him the air of a business executive or
educational administrator. His public addresses
reflected the clearness of his thinking and the
strength of his reasoned convictions. Under the
appearance of something like severity was a
warm and kindly disposition. His pulpit oratory
was ordinarily devoid of ornament or emotion,
though on occasion, when deeply moved, he rose
to the heights. His writings, chiefly limited to
the church periodicals, showed the same char-
acteristics, a sure grasp of facts, close reasoning,
balanced judgment, and perfect clarity of thought
and expression. Always a reader, in his later
years he was a keen student of contemporary the-
ological and philosophical literature, and wrote
articles on subjects in these fields when he had
long passed fourscore. His only book was Break-
ing Down the Walls (1915), an argument for
Methodist unification.

He was married, first, Oct. 7, 1861, to Martha
A. Behan, of Middleport, Ohio, by whom he had
three children, only one of whom, Earl Mont-
gomery, survived infancy; second, May 12, 1874,
to Laura Martin, of Jacksonville, 111., of which
union there were four daughters: Dora, Ethel,
Laura, and Ruth; and third, Nov. 15, 1905, to
Lucie M. Parker, of Cincinnati, who survived
him. He died at New Richmond, Ohio, in his
ninety-third year. His body was temporarily
buried there but was later removed to the Arling-
ton National Cemetery.
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mission on Unification of the M. E. Ch. South and the
M. E. Ch. (3 vols., 1917-23) ; P. M. Garber, The
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CROLY, HERBERT DAVID (Jan. 23,1869-
May 17, 1930), editor, author, was born in New
York City, the son of David Goodman Croly
\_q.v.~\, an Irish-born journalist, sometime man-
aging editor of the New York World and the
Daily Graphic, and Jane Cunningham Croly
[#.*/.], one of the foremost American women of
her time. Herbert was the second son and third
child in a family of five children. His education,
begun in public and private schools of New York,
was much interrupted. Entering Harvard as a
special student in 1886 after a year in the Col-
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lege of the City of New York, he left in 1888 to
become secretary to his father, who died in the
following year. He then edited for a time a real-
estate paper, The Record and Guide, and was on
the staff of the Architectural Record.

Returning to Harvard in 1892, after his mar-
riage on May 30 of that year to Louise Emory of
Baltimore, he was compelled in 1893 by a nerv-
ous breakdown to spend a year abroad. Again
returning to Harvard in 1895, Croly studied
philosophy under four great teachers, George
Herbert Palmer, Josiah Royce, William James
\_qq.v.~\, and George Santayana until 1899, but
did not receive his bachelor's degree until 1910,
when it was awarded as of the class of 1890.
After leaving Harvard he spent a year in Paris,
which led, however, not to further studies in
philosophy or to the teaching of this subject as
had been his aim, but to more years of service
with the Architectural Record; from 1900 to
1906 he was its editor and his staff connection
with it continued until 1913. His retirement as
editor was due to his absorption in his first and
most important book, The Promise of American
Life (1909), on which was built his reputation
as one of the most influential writers on Ameri-
can political affairs. Indeed, Justice Felix Frank-
furter went so far as to say that "[Theodore]
Roosevelt's New Nationalism was countered by
Wilson's New' Freedom, but both derived from
Croly" (The New Republic, Supplement, July
16,1930) and in Walter Lippmann's opinion "he
was the first important political philosopher who
appeared in America in the Twentieth Century"
(Ibid.). He added: "The Promise of American
Life was the political classic which announced
the end of the Age of Innocence with its romantic
faith in American destiny and inaugurated the
process of self-examination."

The book was not, how'ever, a popular success.
Nor was its sequel, Progressive Democracy,
published five years later. In all his writing Croly
never attempted to make a popular appeal, but
wrote and thought "for the superior few, whether
in politics, journalism or the learned profes-
sions." His style was turgid and ponderous and
rarely quotable. He labored hard when thinking
and he expected his readers to exercise their
brain power to the fullest when studying his
opinions. He himself gave as the keynote of his
program his assertion that the liberals ''have all
tried to convince public opinion that the fulfill-
ment of the peculiar promise of American life
depended not on the preservation of existing in-
stitutions, but upon readjustment of these insti-
tutions in the light of a careful study of new
social and industrial conditions for the purpose
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